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CHANGE OF NAME 





As the inclusion of special articles and notes on current 
economic affairs has become a regular feature of the 
“Statistical Summary” it has been decided to adopt the 
name “Bulletin” as one more in keeping with the nature 
of the publication. A statistical section will continue as 


a major part of the “Bulletin”. 
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Foreign Exchange 
I- EXCHANGE DEALINGS. AND RESERVES 


(THIS IS THE FIRST OF A NEW SERIFS OF ARTICLES, TO BE SPREAD OVER SEVERAL MONTHS, 


WHICH WILL DEAL WITH FOREIGN FXCHANGI 
STERLING AREA, THE STERLING EXCHANGE 


TRANSACTIONS, MONFTARY RESERVES, THE 
STANDARD, HARD AND SOFT CURRENCIES, 


EXCHANGE RATES AND EXCHANGE CONTROLS.) 


The Need for an Exchange Market 

EACH COUNTRY HAS ITS OWN MONETARY SYSTEM and its 
currency is legal tender only within its own territory. 
The currency of one country does not normally cir- 
culate in any other country. Therefore if a person 
wants to make a payment to someone in another 
country, it must be made in some form which is 
acceptable to the payee, i.e., in gold, in bank notes 
of the payee’s currency, or in some document which 
will enable him to receive payment in his own 
currency or in some other currency which he is will- 
ing to accept. The normal method is for the payer 
to buy the payee’s currency from a dealer (usually a 
bank) by a procedure to be described later, and to 
use this to make the desired payment. 

In the present world economy the volume of inter- 
national payments is enormous and each transaction 
involves the buying and selling of foreign currency, 
or rather the exchange of one currency for another. 
Not only is the volume of transactions large, but there 
are many currencies in the world and there are several 
methods by which international payments can _ be 
made. For the interchange of all the currencies of 
the world large specialised markets are required, with 
dealers situated in each country. Exchange rates must 
be fixed which indicate the ratio at which any one 
currency can be exchanged for each of the other cur- 
rencies. Anyone wishing to make a payment in a 
foreign currency must be able to obtain that currency 
in the required amount with a minimum of delay, 
trouble and expense, and the price or exchange rate 
should preferably be known in advance. Anyone 
wishing to sell foreign currency should also be able 
to dispose of it with equal facility and to receive pay- 
ment in his own currency. Hence the need for special- 
ised dealers in foreign exchange. 


Exchange Dealers 
Foreign exchange dealers in any country may in- 
clude some or all of the following: 
Central banks, commercial banks, specialised mer- 
chant banks; official ad hoc institutions such as Ex- 
change Equalisation Accounts or Currency Boards ; 
and private dealers. 
Under a system of exchange control the powers of 
each of the above may be regulated by Government 
action, and dealings by private individuals other than 
through official channels may be prohibited altogether. 


International Reserves 


Just as any merchant must hold stocks of the com- 
modities which he sells, so must a dealer in foreign 
exchange hold supplies of the currencies most in 
demand. The holding of currencies less frequently 
demanded is not so necessary provided the dealer can 
obtain supplies of these as required or can offer 
acceptable alternative methods of payment. 


The operation of the system of international pay 
ments is much simplified by the fact that certain cur- 
rencies (notably sterling and the dollar) are widely 
used for the settlement of international transactions 
and that highly specialised institutions have been 
established in the main financial centres for the pur- 
pose of facilitating exchange dealings. Thus, for ex- 
ample, sterling is accepted as a means of payment 
between many other countries, and sterling transfers 
finance trade in goods which never touch the shores 
of Britain. This arises from the fact that sterling is 
normally freely convertible into any other currency 
and that London developed during the 19th century 
into the predominant exchange market of the world. 
This predominance has been partly reduced by the 
development of financial centres in other countries 
including New York, Paris, and Zurich; and since 
1939 the convertibility of sterling has been limited by 
restrictions made necessary by the war and by the 
dollar shortage. These restrictions are intended to be 
temporary and have already been considerably re- 
laxed, so that sterling is once more coming into its 
own as an international currency. 

The facilities offered by the London exchange 
market are of great value to New Zealand, since New 
Zealand exchange dealers (the six trading banks and 
the Reserve Bank) do not need to hold supplies of all 
foreign currencies but only a few of them, with ster! 
ing itself by far the most important. Payments to 
countries, the currency of which is not held by our 
banks, or is held by them in small quantities, can be 
financed by means of transfers of sterling to the 
payees or by purchases of their currencies in London 
for sterling. 

Generally speaking, foreign exchange dealers, in 
order to be able to carry out their functions, hold 
“stock-in-trade” in the form of gold, of major inter- 
national currencies such as sterling and dollars (this 
is normally the most important part of the total) and 
smaller quantities of the currencies of other countries 
with which they have commercial dealings. ‘The total 
amount of these international reserves, as they are 
sometimes called, and the distribution of them among 
the various currencies, will depend on many factors 
including the size of the country concerned, the re- 
lative importance of its various trading partners, and 
the state of its balance of international payments. For 
example, in most countries gold is held by the central 
bank, and also dollars which at present are in effect 
as good as gold. To many countries, and particularly 
to those in the sterling area, sterling balances are a 
major part of the international reserves. 


Purpose of International Reserves 

As indicated above, foreign exchange reserves are 
held primarily for the purpose of financing inter- 
national transactions. In part they may be looked 








upon as working balances required to finance day-to- 
day transactions and to meet short-term changes in 
the balance of payments. In part they are reserves in 
the true sense, held to meet possible adverse develop- 
ments in the future. For if exchange dealers sell more 
foreign currency than they are buying, they must have 
reserves to fall back on, otherwise the available sup- 
plies of foreign exchange must be rationed (by means 
of exchange and import controls), or the price of 
foreign currencies must be raised (by devaluation of 
the local currency). ‘Thus an adequate level of inter- 
national reserves is an essential part of sound mone- 
tary management, and a prerequisite of confidence in a 
currency. Inadequacy of reserves results in a loss of 
confidence, with the possibility of a flight of capital 
and of speculation which further reduce the reserves. 

Gold has served a dual function. In the days when 
bank-notes were convertible into gold, the note- 
issuing banks had to keep a reserve against their note 
liabilities. The minimum permissible amount of such 
gold reserve was usually prescribed by law. Nowadays 
the convertibility of bank-notes into gold for internal 
circulation is almost unknown, although laws requir- 
ing a minimum gold reserve have not all disappeared. 
Gold now has only one major function in the mone- 
tary sphere ,and that is as a residual means of settling 
international transactions. 


Form of Reserves 

Apart from gold, supplemented in one or two coun- 
tries by silver, international reserves may be held in 
the following form: ine 

(a) Deposits with other central banks; 

(b) Deposits with other foreign banks; 

(c\ Treasury bills of other countries : 

d) Commercial bills pavable in other currencies ; 

(e) Securities of the Government of other countries ; 

(f) Bank-notes of other countries. 
For any particular country the form in which inter- 
national reserves are held depends on the law of that 
country and on local practice. The main require- 
ments are that the funds or securities should be in 
appropriate currencies, that a sufficient portion should 
be in the form of cash, and that the remainder should 
be in either first class short-term bills (which are soon 
converted into cash) or in Government securities 
which are readily marketable. 
Official Reserves 

Not all exchange dealers are official institutions, and 
the international reserves of official institutions do not 
necessarily all qualify for inclusion in ofhcial reserves 
for statutory or statistical purposes. For example, un- 
til recently dollars held by the Reserve Bank of New 
Zealand were not counted in the statutory reserve; 
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and the United Kingdom's official reserves do not in- 
clude anything but gold and dollars, whereas in prac- 
tice the Exchange Equalization Account may hold 
other foreign currencies as well. 

The practice concerning official reserves varies trom 
country to country, so that generalisation is difficult. 
However, most emphasis is given to the holdings by 
the Central Bank or other official institutions. In 
some countries the international reserves of the com- 
mercial banks may be included for statistical pur- 
poses. Private holdings of foreign currency can be 
regarded as secondary reserves since they are often 
used by their owners to make international payments ; 
but only in emergencies are they brought under the 
control of the monetary authorities, and their amount 
is not usually known. 


International Reserves of Various Countries 

United Kingdom: There is no legal definition nor 
prescribed minimum level of monetary reserves, but 
in practice reference is made to the “Gold and Dollar 
Reserves”. These are the total of the gold, U.S. dol- 
lars, and Canadian dollars held by the Exchange 
Equalization Account, which is operated on behalf of 
the United Kingdom Treasury by the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

U.S.A.: The international reserve consists of gold 
held by the Treasury. Any gold acquired by the 
Federal Reserve Banks is passed over to the Treasury 
in exchange for “gold certificates”. Each of the twelve 
Federal Reserve Banks must hold gold certificates to 
a value of not less than 25 per cent of its deposits and 
notes in circulation. 


Canada: The international monetary reserve of 
Canada consists of gold and U.S. dollars held mainly 
by the Foreign Exchange Control Board, but small 
amounts are also held by the Bank of Canada and by 
the Government. There is no law prescribing a 
minimum level of these reserves. That part of the 
Bank of Canada Act which required the Bank to hold 
a 25 per cent gold reserve against its notes and deposits 
was suspended in 1940 when the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board was established. 

Australia: There is no statutory reserve prescribed 
for the Commonwealth Bank. From 1935 to 1945 the 
Bank had to hold a reserve in gold or sterling equal 
to not less than 25 per cent of its note issue, but this 
limitation was abolished in 1945. Statistics of inter- 
national reserves are published in several forms, but 
the main part consists of gold and sterling held by the 
Commonwealth Bank. 

(New Zealand's overseas reserves will be discussed 
in next month’s “Bulletin”’.) 





New Zealand’s Foreign Exchange Transactions, 1950 


IN THE Marcu, 1950, issue of the ‘Statistical Sum- 
mary” there were published tables analysing the over- 
seas exchange transactions of the New Zealand banking 
svstem during 1948 and 1949, with an accompanying 
article describing the method of compilation and the 
significance of the figures. In the January, 1951, issue 
of the “Bulletin”, and on pages 24 to 26 of this issue, 


transactions for the 1950 calendar year are published 
under a revised system of classification. The new 
system conforms more closely than did the old one to 
the standard classification adopted by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund; it provides more detail and 
distinguishes between ‘“‘capital” and ‘current’ trans- 
actions. 
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Changes which have been made during the past 
year in the exchange and import control procedures 
have not in any way altered the method by which the 
Statistics of exchange transactions are compiled. It 
should be mentioned, however, that any exchange 
dealings involving the use of “exempt tunds”, i.e., 
privately-held sterling area currencies or securities 
which were released from control in March, 1950, 
are not included in the published tables. 
Explanation of Classification Items 

Merchandise Transactions: Export receipts tor 
butter, cheese and meat are valued f.o.b. (i.e., at port 
of loading) but for other exports the procedure varies. 
Some receipts are f.0.b., but others include unidentifi- 
able amounts of freight and insurance. Import pay- 
ments are mainly recorded on a c.i.f. basis. “he item 
“New Zealand Licences” includes all payments for 
imports still subject to licensing control. ‘‘Decon- 
trolled Imports’ shows remittances for goods recently 
removed from the licensing schedules. Payments in 
1950 under this heading represent prepayments for 
goods due to arrive in 1951. “Government” imports 
include estimates of that portion of remittances to 
Government representatives overseas which is used in 
payment for imports. Also included are some items, 
such as wheat, which are purchased by the Govern- 
ment for re-sale to the public. “Other’’ imports in- 
cludes such items as payments for ships, aircraft and 
small personal importations outside the scope of the 
Customs import regulations. 

Due mainly to differences in timing and valuation 
these merchandise figures from exchange control data 
do not coincide with trade statistics published by the 
Customs Department. 

Transport: Freight earnings by New Zealand are 
relatively small and in most cases it is difficult to 
identify them as they are merged in other transactions, 
and in many cases only net earnings in the form of 
profits are received. Remittances tor freight on ex- 
ports are normally recovered by exporters and shown 
in the figures for export receipts. 

The item for “Fares” covers receipts and payments 
related to shipboard expenses and transport costs of 
travellers to and from New Zealand. 

Travel: Included here are all monies brought in or 
withdrawn by travellers. Fares to immediate destina- 
tions are shown under “Transport” but subsequent 
transport expenses and fares are included here. 
Foreign notes purchased by trading banks from in- 
dividuals are also shown here unless another classifi- 
cation is indicated by the circumstances of the trans- 
action. 

International Investment Income: “Other Invest- 
ment Income” includes profits not in the form of 
dividends, and income from property, etc. 

Government Transactions: New Zealand Govern- 
ment receipts and payments which cannot be more 
appropriately classified elsewhere are included here. 
Government trading departments and public corpora- 
tions are treated as private concerns. 

Capital Transactions: Receipts of a capital nature 
include those which reduce the assets held abroad by 
New Zealand residents, such as the realisation of 
foreign investments, sale of overseas property, and 
repatriation of cash balances to New Zealand, and 
those increasing our liabilities by way of borrowing 


from foreigners, overseas investment in New Zealand, 
and purchase of New Zealand shares or property. 
Capital payments include those which increase our 
assets overseas—investment in other countries by New 
Zealand residents or firms, purchases of foreign securi- 
ties or property and loans to non-residents—and those 
reducing our indebtedness to overseas residents by way 
of repayment of debt, liquidation of overseas invest- 
ment in New Zealand, repatriation of cash balances 
held in New Zealand by non-residents, 


Geographical Analysis 

The foreign exchange transactions recorded in these 
tables are shown separately for various countries, the 
analysis being based on the countries from which re- 
ceipts originate and those to which payments are 
made. In the case of export receipts the country 
which makes the payment is sometimes not the coun- 
try of destination of the goods. Similarly, the import 
analysis, classified in accordance with the countries to 
which payments are made, does not necessarily co- 
incide with the countries of origin of the goods. Ihe 
following table, showing the payments made to the 
United Kingdom for imports during 1950, indicates 
the various countries from which the goods were con- 
signed, 

PAYMENTS TO THE UNITED KINGDOM FOR 

(£N.Z. thousands) IMPORTS, 1950 





Goods consigned from: 
Australia 118 
Bahrein 185 
Belgian Monetary Area 342 
Ceylon 1477 
French Monetary Area 1,002 
India 909 
Iran (Persia) : 1,910 
Netherlands Monetary Area 1,270 
United Kingdom 105,436 
U.S.A. 187 
All Other Countries 3,558 


Total 116,094 











(Note: Imports of petroleum products which are paid for by 
the transfer of sterling to the “resident” accounts in London of 
U.S. oil companies, are recorded as dollar payments to the 
United States.) 


Summary of 1950 Transactions 

The most notable feature of our balance of inter 
national payments for the calandar year 1950 was the 
movement from an overall deficit of £6.5 million in 
1949 to a surplus of £14.5 million. The following 
table in summary form compares the transactions for 
the past two years. 


(£N.Z. millions) 





19494 1950 Movement 


Exports 139.2 194.6 
Other Receipts 19.5 19.0 
Total 158.7 213.6 





Imports* 126.6 162.8 
Other Payments 38.6 36.4 
Total 165.2 199.1 





Balance — 6.5 + 14.5 +21.0 











* Includes an estimated amount for Government Imports 

+ Revised. 

The substantial increase in export was due mainly 
to a rise of £40.8 million in the receipts for wool. 





. y 
Current Notes 
New Zealand’s Dollar Balance of Payments 
The following table sets out in summary form New 
Zealand's balance of payments with the dollar area 


(ULS.A., Canada, and American Account Countries) 
for the last three calendar years, 


LS. miiltons) 





1949 1950 
kx ports 29.6 76.0 
Other Receipts t : 3.3 


Total 33. 79.3 





Imports 74.2 a | 50,2 
Other Payments v4 : 8.6 


Total | Ba | ; 58.7 





Balance a. 2. 20.5 











Compared with the previous two years the most 
significant Change in the 1950 figures is the improve- 
ment from substantial deficits to a surplus of over $20 
million. ‘This improvement in 1950 is due to a num- 
ber of factors, the two i:nost important being (a) the 
remarkable increase in wool prices, particularly in 
the second half of the year, and (b) strict control over 
dollar expenditure. 

The overall improvement in 1950 compared with 
the preceding year was $73 million, which is accounted 
for by a rise in receipts of $46 million and a reduction 
in payments of $27 million. Although exports of 
commodities such as sausage casings, sheepskins and 
pelts, hides and skins, were higher in 1950 than in 
the previous year, wool, which accounted for over 60 
per cent of dollar export receipts in 1950, was the 
most important single factor causing the favourable 
balance. 

On the payments side both imports and other pay- 
ments were less in 1950 than in either 1948 or 1949, 
due in part to the effects of devaluation in September, 
1949, but in the main to the strict limitation of im- 
ports to essential requirements. 

Imports at $50.1 million were almost one-third be- 
low the 1948 and 1949 levels, so that in 1950 New 
Zealand more than achieved the objective, agreed 
upon at the Commonwealth Finance Ministers’ Con- 
ference, in July, 1949, of limiting dollar imports to 
75 per cent of the 1948 level. 


United Kingdom's Gold and Dollar Reserves 


The U.K. Treasury has announced that gold and 
dollar reserves of the sterling area increased by $544 
million to $3,300 million during the last quarter of 
1950. During the quarter the sterling area earned a 
net surplus of $398 million and Marshall Aid receipts 
were 5146 million 

\ large part of this increase, probably in excess of 
one-third, was due to an inflow of funds trom North 
America mainly in anticipation of future commercial 
needs and this is likely to reduce correspondingly the 
sterling area’s dollar receipts for some months to come. 

During the whole of 1950 gold and dollar reserves 
increased from $1,688 million to $3,300 million. The 
gaim was due to a sterling area net surplus of gold 
and dollars of $805 million, Marshall Aid receipts ot 
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$762 million and drawings under the Canadian credit 
ol $45 miliion. 

In reviewing the dollar situation the Chancellor ot 
the Exchequer pointed out that a large part of the 
increase was due to Marshall Aid which was now 
suspended; rearmament would require additional 
dollar imports, at rising prices, by the whole ol the 
sterling area; and the first instalments, amounting to 
$170 million, on the U.S. and Canadian credits would 
fall due at the end of 1951. ‘Therefore the circum- 
stances did not permit any major relaxation of con- 
trols over dollar imports. 


European Payments Union 

In the November, 1950, issue of the ‘Statistical 
Summary” it was reported that as a result of sterling 
area transactions with O.E.E.C. countries between the 
Ist July and 30th September, 1950, the United King- 
dom had earned a surplus of £28.5 million with the 
European Payments Union (E.P.U.) and reduced its 
initial debit position of 150 million units (1 unit = 
SU.S.1) to 79,746,000. 

Latest statistics of the European Payments Union's 
operations up to the 3lst December, 1950, show that 
the United Kingdom continued to earn a surplus at 
the monthly settlements, with the result that its net 
cumulative position as at the 3lst December, 1950, 
was a surplus of about £170.1 million, Of this amount, 
£154 million represented the extent to which other 
member countries used their sterling balances (as at 
30th June, 1950) to meet net deficits with the E.P.U., 
and £53.6 million the sum necessary to cancel the 
United Kingdom's initial debit position. “The remain- 
ing £101.1 million was settled by a gold payment 
from E.P.U. of £12.7 million (35.5 million units) and 
a credit of £88.4 million (247.5 million units) with 
the E.P.U. 

The other principal creditor as at the 3lst 
December, 1950, was France, while Belgium, Portugal 
and Lurkey also had net credit positions. Western 
Germany was the largest net debtor, followed by the 
Netherlands, Denmark and Italy. 

The main problem that has arisen in the operations 
of the E.P.U. so far is to prevent a return to bilateral 
and discriminatory intra-European trade because of 
Western Germany's balance of payments difliculties. 
Western Germany was originally allotted a quota with 
the E.P.U. of 320 million units, but by the end ct 
November it had an accumulated deficit in excess of 
this amount and had paid 128 million units in gold 
to the FE.P.U., receiving the balance as a loan from the 
E.P.U. To prevent a serious break-down in intra- 
European trade and the E.P.U.’s operations, due to 
Western Germany's cumulative debtor position, the 
O.E.E.C. Council, on the I4th November, 1950, 
granted that country a special overdraft of 120 million 
units, under strict conditions as to its use and re- 
demption. 

While some adjustments to the operation of E.P.U. 
may become necessary in the light of experience 
gained in the first six months, the scheme has already 
made a significant contribution to the freeing of intra- 
European trade and payments. 


Butter Exports to Canada 
A consignment of 2,180 tons of butter for Canada, 
the largest shipment of butter to that country for over 
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twenty years, left New Zealand during January. Pri- 
vate Canadian importers bought it at about 50 cents 
a lb. c.i.f., New Zealand receiving £791,000, or more 
than £238,000 above the proceeds which would have 
been received from a similar shipment to the United 
Kingdom. 

As a result of these imports by Canadian butter 
dealers, the Canadian Government decided to resume 
control over imports of butter. 


Import Control 

The Minister in Charge of Import Licensing has 
announced the exemption from import licensing of 
motor cars, assembled or unassembled, and of spirits 
and spirituous liquors, if imported from non-scheduled 
countries. The importation of cars from North 
America will be reviewed after the present general 
survey of dollar imports. 

The Board of Trade is to review the remaining 
items in the import licensing schedule with a view 
to freeing further goods from soft currency sources. 
It proposes to issue from time to time lists of im- 
port items and to give opportunity for objections to 
the relaxation of import control on such listed items. 


Meat Prices 

On the 2nd February, 1951, the Government an- 
nounced that as a result of negotiations with the 
United Kingdom Ministry of Food, an overall price 
increase of about 54 per cent has been granted for 
New Zealand meat exports to the United Kingdom. 
The increases, which apply to shipments since Ist 
October, 1950, are confined to first quality meat and 
will add about £1.5 million to the Dominion’s export 
income for the season. The price rises on individual 
grades of meat are as follows: jd. per |b. on first 
quality lamb; approximately 7/- a hundred Ibs. for 
general average quality ox and heifer beef; 3d. per 
Ib. on pigmeats. 

According to a statement by the Chairman of the 
New Zealand Meat Producers’ Board, prices to be paid 
to producers this season for mutton, beef and lamb 
had been arranged in anticipation of export price 
increases. 


World Wool Production 

World output of wool in 1950 is estimated by the 
U.S. Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations at 3,890 
million Ibs., an increase of nearly 100 million lbs. 
over the revised 1949 total and one per cent below the 
1936-40 average. 

ESTIMATED WORLD WOOL PRODUCTION* 

(Million Ibs., greasy) 


1936-40 
Average 





Continent 1947 1948 1949 1950 


N. America 152 335 805 274 265 
Europe 183 397 431 441 154 
U.S.S.R. } 310 286 305 315 325 
Asia | 344 342 354 $53 366 
S. America | 639 754 689 706 716 
Africa 337 268 281 278 286 
Oceania 1,366 1,335 1,398 1,416 1,475 





Total 3,930 3,720 | 3,760 3,790 3,890 











* Based on estimates of the spring clip in the Northern 
Hemisphere, combined with that produced in the season be- 
ginning Ist July or Ist October of the same year in the Southern 
Hemisphere. Pulled wool is included for most countries at its 
greasy equivalent. 


Wool Subsidy 

Ihe Government has announced the reintroduc- 
tion of a subsidy on wool at the rate which applied 
during the 1949-50 wool season, i.e., greasy wool pur- 
chased at auction by local mills during the wool 
season ending 30th June, 1951, will be subsidised at 
the rate of 50 per cent of the auction price, excluding 
brokerage and other charges. Purchases of Australian 
wools by the local mills are included in the subsidy 
agreement. A subsidy will also be paid on all im- 
ported woollen and worsted yarns and tops as trom 
ist October, 1950. 


Wool Proceeds Retention Scheme 

By the end of January nearly £11.7 million had 
been received by the Reserve Bank trom the Wool 
Disposals Commussion on account of deductions under 
the wool proceeds retention scheme outlined in the 
December issue of the ‘Statistical Summary’. Of this 
sum £0.8 million had been paid over to the trading 
banks for credit of the wool retention accounts ot 
growers and stock and station agents. 

The balances held by the Reserve Bank from time 
to time pending transter to the trading banks (f10.9 
million at the end of January) have hitherto appeared 
in the Bank's weekly returns under “Demand Liabili- 
ties to the State’, but trom I4th February will be 
included with “Demand Liabilities—Other”. Ihe 
amounts transferred to the trading banks are incor- 
porated in their figures for “Lime Liabilities in New 
Zealand”. In this and subsequent issues of the 
“Bulletin”, the tables relating to the assets and lia- 
bilities of the Reserve Bank and trading banks will 
show separately the amounts in the wool retention 
accounts, 

In tables published by the Reserve Bank relating to 
the volume of money, the wool retention funds held 
by the Reserve Bank will, in keeping with the purpose 
of the scheme, be excluded from the money supply. 
‘The balances held at the trading banks will, as “ Lime 
Liabilities’, be automatically excluded from the 
volume of money as defined by the Reserve Bank. In 
the analysis of causes of changes in the volume ol 
money, increases or decreases in the wool retention 
funds held by the banking system will be shown as a 
separate cause. The heading “Shilt from [ime to 
Demand Liabilities at ‘Trading Banks’ will relate to 
changes in the time liabilities of the trading banks 
other than the wool retention accounts. 


Wages and Prices 

On 30th January the Arbitration Court issued a 
general order increasing award wage rates by 15 per 
cent, and revoking the interim general order issued 
on 10th June, 1950 (see “Statistical Summary” for 
June, 1950) which provided for an increase of 7/- 
a week for adult males, and 4/9 a week for women. 
Effective as from 15th February, 1951, the new order 
relates to all types of remuneration, other than allow- 
ances in respect of tools, vehicles, special clothing and 
footwear. ‘The decision follows the hearing of appli- 
cations sponsored by the Federation of Labour and 
the Trade Union Congress. 

A memorandum issued with the order stated that 
in view of the payment by the State of family allow- 
ances the Court had not adopted the principle of 








basing wage rates on a notional family unit, and that 
the fixed percentage increase for all workers was 
decided upon to reverse the previous trend towards 
the reduction of effective margins for skill and re- 
sponsibility. The Court had taken into account the 
prosperity of the Dominion and the rise which would 
take place in the Consumers’ Price Index as a result 
of the order itself. 

Although the Court's order applies only to wage 
rates coming within the Court’s jurisdiction, more ot 
less similar increases in salaries and wages are likely 
to de granted throughout the country. 

Government measures announced to meet the im- 
mediate effects of the general order include additional 
subsidies to hold the retail prices of butter, milk, 
eggs, bread and flour at existing levels; price increases 
for the more important commodities still under price 
control to be prohibited except on application to the 
authorities; price increases for other controlled com- 
modities not, at present, to exceed three-fourths of 
the additional costs involved in increasing wages by 
the full amount of the order; prices for commodities 
not under control to be watched with a view to re- 
imposing control in the event of over-recovery or 
undue inflation of wage costs. In addition, recipients 
of social security benefits and war pensions who are 
not generally in regular employment are to receive 
increases ranging from 2/6 to 5/- per week as from 
15th February, 1951. The rates for family benefit and 
universal superannuation remain unchanged. 


Consumers’ Price Index 

An increase of 18 points (1.7 per cent) between the 
third and fourth quarters of 1950 is recorded in the 
latest figures of the Consumers’ Price (all groups) 
Index recently published by the Government Statis- 
tician. Standing at 1105 for the fourth quarter, this 
index is 8.3 per cent higher than for the first quarter 
of 1950 and 10.5 per cent higher than for the first 
quarter of 1949, the base period. 

[he major increases between the third and fourth 
quarters of 1950 were in the food group which in- 
creased by 33 points. Woollen goods increased sharply, 
being mainly responsible for increases in the clothing 
and durable household goods groups of 30 and 24 
points respectively, 


sank Merger 

On the 18th January, 1951, the directors of the Bank 
of Australasia and of the Union Bank of Australia 
Limited announced that, following negotiations com- 
menced in 1947, they had recommended to their re- 
spective shareholders that the two banks be merged 
into one institution to be called the “Australia and 
New Zealand Bank Limited”. 

The new company, which will be registered under 
the United Kingdom Companies Act, will have an 
authorised capital of £17 million, divided into 8,500,- 
000 shares of £2 each, credited as {1 paid, issued in 
exchange for the shares of the two merging banks. 
The paid-up capital will be equal to the aggregate 
paid-up capital of the two banks. ‘The uncalled lia- 
bility of £1 per share will be converted into reserve 
liability. 

The Bank of Australasia was incorporated in Eng- 
land in 1835 under Royal Charter, commencing busi- 
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ness in New Zealand in 1864 with branches at 
Auckland, Christchurch and Dunedin, Wellington 
following in 1866. Today it has 58 branches through- 
out the Dominion, and its assets in respect of New 
Zealand business amount to about £25 million. 

The Union Bank of Australia Ltd. was floated in 
London in 1837 and incorporated in 1880. By desire 
of the New Zealand Company a branch was opened 
on the 7th March, 1840, at Petone, this being the first 
bank to commence business in New Zealand. It now 
operates 59 branches in New Zealand and its assets 
in respect of New Zealand business amount to over 
£30 million. 

The combined deposits of the two banks represent 
about 25 per cent of the total deposits of trading 
banks in New Zealand. 


Development Scheme for South-East Asia 

Proposals for large-scale economic development in 
South and South-East Asia are contained in a report 
issued by the Commonwealth Consultative Committee 
set up following the Commonwealth Foreign Minis- 
ters’ conference held in Colombo in January, 1950. 
Known as the “Colombo Plan”, the report gives details 
of proposed expenditures of £1,868 million, over a 
period of six years from July, 1951, in the British 
Commonwealth countries in the area, including India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, the British territories of Malaya, 
Singapore, Sarawak and North Borneo. 

The scheme provides for increases in land under 
cultivation and irrigation, in production of food 
grains and in electric generating capacity, as well as 
improvements in communications, health, housing 
and education. 

Over £1,000 million of external finance will be 
sought from such sources as: 

1. Use of each country’s own external assets, in- 

cluding sterling balances. 

2. Private investment. 

3. Loans by private investors to governments. 

4. Loans from the International Bank for Recon- 

struction and Development. 

Intergovernmental loans and gifts from both 
Commonwealth and non-Commonwealth gov- 
ernments. 

A meeting of the Committee opened in Colombo 
on 12th February to consider the form of an organisa- 
tion to administer the plan, the part to be played by 
non-Commonwealth countries, and technical ques- 
tions. Among non-Commonwealth countries taking 
part in this meeting are Indo-China, Indonesia, Burma 
and Thailand. Representatives of the United States 
and of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development are also attending the meeting. 


Revision of Tables 


Following the recent change in the basis used for 
calculating the net overseas assets of the banking sys- 
tem (see page 99 of the September, 1950, issue of the 
“Statistical Summary’), the figures for overseas receipts 
in January, 1949, and January, 1950, have been re- 
vised to conform with this new basis. The tables on 
pages 24 and 26 of this issue (relating to overseas re- 
ceipts) have been revised accordingly. The tables on 
page 22 (relating to causes of changes in the volume 
of money) have also been revised to conform with the 
new basis of calculation of overseas transactions. 
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I—RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
(£N.Z. thousands) Liabilities and Assets 
| LIABILITIES | ASSETS 


Average of ng a ——___——_ . ———— 
_Demand wa pe Reserv | Ad ances to State | Othe 

Soom: | RE rT ee lel cl cs ee | ee Advances | Other 

: | Notes R erling r arket’g Assets* 

| — Reais | Retsstion| Other wl eres | Exchange! en _Or aes i — | Discounts | anairns 


37,453 13,234 32,987 | 916 33,720 11,509 | 2,760 | 34,861 | | 2,567 
41,123 12,228 43,972 | 1,012 | 2, 60,064 | 11,797 | 2,085 | 24,163 1,455 
45,169 17,302 59,731 524 81,332 | 5,991 961 | 35,127 | | 1,396 
47,682 13,265 57,102 483 ,802 | 85,300 4,576 | 1,157 | 28,510 | 5 | 1,046 
48,930 13,228 57,706 | 380 | 65,090 10,496 | 1,698 | 35,182 | 2,437 | 7,549 
1949 51,312 11,384 73,837 | 355 | 3,223 | 48,995 | 41,855 | 3,482 | 37,628 4,907 | 1,973, 
1950 | 55,126 15,446$ 74,239 117 | 1,115 | 4,269 | 51,319 | 256 | 31,313 | 5,096 | 52,245 | 5,378 | 2,277, 
Last Wednes- | 
day in Month: 
1950—Jan. 55,261 8,728 | 88,965 428 3,894 | 40,960 | 188 | 48,658 | 10,671 | 49,044 | 5,203 
Feb. | 53,800 13,845 | 88,869 520 | 3,954 | 43,269 188 | 48,658 | 12,071 | 49,000 | 5,203 
Mar. | 53,196 34,195 69,277 618 4,027 | 47,344 188 | 43,658 | 8,598 | 53,000 | 5,203 
Apr. | 54,513 16,245 76,991 | 873) 4,112| 51,955} 182 | 31 658 | 8,034 | 53,000 | 5,213 
May | 53,893, 10,635 83,973 1,997 4,224 | 59,309 181 | 27,658 | 6,254 | 53,000 | 5,291 
June | 54,148 18,262 76,879 4,825 4,259 | 58,652 209 | 27,658 5,094 | 53,000| 5,433 
July | 54,722, 13,920 75,101 | 1,302 | 4,323 | 57,882 209 | 22,658 | 3,483 | 53,000 | 5,462 
Aug. | 54,550 10,590 | 72,249 | 1,122 || 4,397 | 56,678 | 615 | 17,658 | 3,077 | 53,020 | 5,480 
Sept. | 54,307 11,674 | 70,822 | 958) 4,426 | 52,058 504 | 21,974 | 2,789 | 53,000, 5,488 
Oct. | 55,274} 11,323 | 72,302 1,007 | 4,569 | 49,783 257 | 25974| 3,206 | 53,244| 5,502 
Nov. | 57,473) 12,556 70,210 894 | 4,666 | 49,596 | 389 | 25,974 | 4,304 | 54,292 | 5,503 
Dec. | 62,216| 14,985 62,579 3,114 | 556) 4,697 | 47,946 | 350 | 30,974 | 3,558 | 54, 178 | 5,701 


| 
| 
1951—Jan. | 58,583 | 17,416 | 67,367 | 10,889 3 | 4,810 | 50,702 390 | 35,974 | 4,832 | 53,000 | 9,180 
Feb. 7 | 58,443 21,150 | 64,881 10,765 332 4,815 | 53,410 440 | 35,974 | 2,075 | 53,000 | 9,948 | 
14|| 57,937 23,879 | 63,472 11,683 521 | 4,822 | 55,687 425 | 35,974 | 2,114 | 53,000 | 10,406 | 
21|| 58,015 24,686 67,198 11,192 | 482 | 4,859 | 57,949 343 | 35,974 | 3,836 | 53,000 | 10,522 | 
28 || 57,704 | 29,924 67,390 7,859 | 722 | 4,871 | 56,333 289 | 35,974 | 6,199 | 53,000 | 8,855 | 4.576 


% On and after 20th August, 1948, overseas assets and liabilities converted to N.Z. currency at rate, £Stg.100 = £N.Z.100. 
* Prior to 1950 the figures for “Other Exchange” are included under “Other Assets”. 
t Held temporarily pending transfer to Wool Retention Accounts at trading banks. See text page 19. t Amended. 


II—TRADING BANKS 
(£N.Z. thousands) Liabilities and Assets 


| LIABILITIES (in New Zealand) 
Averageof (—— —,"" + ASSETS Unexercised 
Monthly Total Demand | —___— -_ : : ___|| Overdraf# 


Figures: || Demand Wool | Other and Time | Bankers’ | Net O’seas | Securities | a ee | Authorities 


Accountst| a Cash* | Assets | Govt. | Other | Discounts 
30,480 | 119,125 | 39,384 11,938 36,141 2,424 | 46,806 | 37,120 
31,634 131,470 52,402 13,647 29.335 2,473 | 51,618 40,274 

i 7 ot 34,414 | 151,485 | 67,794 12,541 26,168 2,293 | 58,342 

128,115 37,870 | 165,984 66,041 13,295 20,913 2,124 76,247 

138,211 | 40,403 | 178,614 | 68,814 13,464 16,953 | 1,942 | 86,470 

150,699 39,016 | 189,715 | 86,120 14,526 | 12,856 | 1,813 | 81,981 

167,526 39,787 207,313 | 86,674 17,362 11,730 | 94,065 





























— 








Last Wednes- | 

day in Month:}| 

1950—Jan. 
Feb. 


| 163,110 | 39,036 | 202,146 | 101,392 16498 11,731 78,588 
|| 1741364 38965 | 213328 | 99713 18125 | 11731 | 1713 | 84359 
Mar. | 164,591 39.043 | 203635 | 79696 | 20,100 | 11731 712 | 96071 
| 
| 


176,922 39,801 | 216,723 | 88,058 23,924 11,731 ‘ | 91,176 
May 173,680 40,231 213,911 | 94,284 23,634 11,730 90,936 
June 165,432 40,194 | 205,626 | 87.611 18,605 11,730 | 91,573 
July 163,306 39,800 | 203,106 | 86,307 16,169 11,730 
Aug. | 157,556 40,084 197,640 | 83,534 12,302 11,730 
Sept. | 157,883 40,834 198,717 81,797 13,374 11,730 
Oct. 162,324 40,094 | 202,418 83,610 13,927 11,730 
Nov. | 164,530 39,827. | 204,357 | 83,751 9,670 11,730 
Dec.20) 186,616 39,538 | 226,153 | 70,339 22,013 11,730 


Apr. 


90,607 
97,819 
96,473 
97,087 
105,113 
| 108,979 


1951—Jan. | 194,692 784 | 39,805 | 235,281 | 79,759 32,482 11,730 | 1,590 | Se 
} | } | } 


* Bankers’ Cash includes Notes and Coin, and Balances at Reserve Bank. + See text page 
% On and after 20th August, 1948, overseas ascets and liabilities converted to N.Z. currency at rate, £Stg.100 = ON Z.100. 
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III—-VOLUME OF MONEY IN CIRCULATION IN NEW ZEALAND; 


in the form of Coin, Notes and Bank Demand Deposits’ 
(All figures refer to last Balance-day in January) 


(£N.Z. millions) VOLUME OF MONEY 





1939 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 | | 1949 


Coin (estimated) i. 24 2.6 a 3.0 33 | 3.1 
Notes held by the public 11.0 siz 33.6 36.9 | 39.7 Wd | 40.9 
Demand Deposits at:— 
(a) Reserve Bank? 23 1S.1 98 20.2 15.8 13.5 9.6 , * 
(b) Trading Banks$ 36.2 88.5 936. | 112.0 126.1 | 134.5 147.4 3.1 | 194.7 


Total 51.4 137.3 139.7 172.0 184.6 | af 192.1 201.0 — 220. 0 05 | 263.6 
Change during year +. 0.1 .. 222 2.4 | +. 32.4 “ 12.6 aa 75 | +8.9 oo 19.0§ + 43.8 


i 








CAUSES OF CHANGES IN VOLUME OF MONEY 
1943-44 1944-45 1945-46 1946-47 1947- 48 1948-49 | 1949-50 1950-51 








Overseas Transactions* + 3.4 + 12.0 1- 30.8 + 21.8 28. 3 1.0* | — 04* |+ 275 
Bank Credit :— | 
Reserve Bank— 
Advances and Discounts { J. 13.4 +. 13.0 — 13. + 17.1 i : + 116 | 
Investments in New Zealand - s 0.2 — 17 ae + 3.9 : + 12.0* 
Trading Banks— 
Advances and Discounts d 5.5 1.7 j + 20.1 
Investments in New Zealand t . + 0.6 - 


Shift from Time to Demand Liabili- 

ties at Trading Banks’ a - 2.3 5 . : } 4 0.8 
Shift into Wool Retention Ac- 

connts ‘ ; Pa ss ae ee ee e ea — 11.7 


| 03 |+ 18 
Change during year 22.2 |.+ ..2. + 32.4 + 12.6 1 75 + 8. + 19.08 + 43.8 


Other Items 0.6 t 0.1 5 a. 5a) 





COMPARISON OF PERIODS 1935-39, 1939-46, 1946-51 AND 1935-51 
CHANGES IN VOLUME OF MONEY 





1935-39 (4 years) | 1939-46 (7 years) | 1946-51 (5 years) 1935-51 (16 years) 
Coin (estimated) + 0.5 “fF 1.5 + 0.6 
Notes held by public + 49 + 26.0 | + 10.5 
Demand Deposits at:— } 
(a) Reserve Bank? — 54 : i7.3 — 19 
(b) Trading Banks? ee 10.3 ae + 75.8 q + 82.7 


Total | + 10.3 4 120.6 + 918 _ 999.8 





CAUSES OF CHANGES IN VOLUME OF MONEY 





1935-39 (4 years) 1939-46 (7 years) 1946-51 (5 years) 1935-51 (16 years) 
Overseas transactions* Sad } 33.4 +- 19,5* 1 69,5* 
Bank Credit:— 
Reserve Bank— 
Advances and Discounts . . + 7.8 | . 1 26.1 { 67.0 
Investments in New Zealand F t J 6.2* L. 12.5* 
Trading Banks 
Advances and Discounts ‘ 60.9 + 678 
Investments in New Zealand t 3.8§ t 16.3 ya | 
Shift from Time to Demand Liabilities 
at Trading Banks‘ 4 ‘ a r 3.4 
Shift into Wool Retention Accounts a : . ih? 
Other Items t S bs _+ Is. {. 13.7 


Total + aR + 120.6 - Jt. — 222.8 





NOTES 1 Excl 
2 vg Trading Banks’ balances and wool retention balances held at Reserve Bank. 


nvestments held by the New Zealand banking system in respect of New Zealand business, 
overseas exchange receipts sexceede 1 disbursements and minus sign indicates an excess of dis- 
lemand to time liabilities 
mount o rnment to the Reserve B nk, the adjustments consequent on the exchange rate appre- 
i eased nor cr 1 the ( of money in circulation in New Zealand in the form of coin, notes, and bank demand deposits. 
and are therefore not included in the 
+ For explanation of treatment of wool retention balances see text page 19 § Amended figure. 
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page 
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IV—EXCHANGE CONTROL—ANALYSIS OF TRANSACTIONS 
(£N.Z. thousands) 1. Receipts 1950 





Tl. : Net! 
Other | r S.A. & eee 


French lands All other 


United Australia | Sterling : Canada Monetary | Germany | yyonetary | Countries 
Are ’ 


Kingdom Accoun 4 
Ar rea : 
| | | . ountries ze | | Area 


Current Items: 

1. Exports 
(a) Butter 36,177 
(b) Cheese 14,574 
(c) Meat 31,194 
(d) Wool 84,589 
(e) Other 28,054 


. TRANSPORT 
(a) Freights (n.e.1.) | 311 
(b) Fares 65 
(c) Port Disbursements — by 
Shipping Companies | 711 | 


. INSURANCE 
(a) Premiums 
(b) Claims 
(c) Other Transfers 


. TRAVEL 
(a) Private and Business (ex- 
cluding fares) 1,229 


. INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT 
INCOME 
(a) Interest and Dividends 930 
(b) Other Investment In- | | 
come 1,405 | 


. GOVERNMENT TRANSACTIONS 
(a) Foreign Government Ex- 
penditure (n.e.i.) 
(b) N.Z. Government Re- 
ceipts (n.e.i.) 


MISCELLANEOUS CURRENT 
TRANSACTIONS 
(a) Commissions & Royalties 676 J 14 62 39 
(b) N.Z. Expenses of Over- 
seas firms 1,918 | £730)'} 112 11 17 11 
(c) Personal Receipts 1,857 | 1,130 317 206 117 49 
(d) Legacies 1,003 873 66 21 16 13 
(e) Immigrants’ Transfers ... 2,126 1,834 109 101 23 29 
(f) Other Current Trans- 
actions 440 191 87 101 41 | 14 1 — 
Total Current | 209,033 | 139,375 | 2,002 3,063 | 23,236 | 4,849 | 10,468 | 4,934 | 3,956 | 13,648 - 


Capital Items: 

1. Private CapitaL Recerpts | 
(a) Reducing Assets 
(b) Increasing Liabilities 


. GOVERNMENT CAPITAL RE 

CEIPTS 

(a) Reducing Assets . ‘ ais 
(b) Increasing Liabilities - : —_ es 





31 306 


Total Capital 3,306 | 2,424 306 142 84 


Cook IsLaANps Exports 198 109 | 5 a? —_ ; 
UNIDENTIFIED ITEMS 1,040 472 237 180 39 | 7/1 100 — 


Total Receipts | 213,576 | 142,380 | 6,051 | 3,386 | 23,443 4,887 | 10,874 | 4,934 | 3,959 | 13,662 
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IV—EXCHANGE 


(£N.Z. thousands) 


CONTROL-—ANALYSIS OF TRANSACTIONS 
2. Payments 1950 





Current Items: 


i 


Imports 

(a) N.Z. Licences 

(b) Decontrolled Imports 
(c) Government 

(d) Other 


2. TRANSPORT 


. INTERNATIONAL 


(a) Freights on Exports 

(b) Fares 

(c) Ship Charter 

(d) Port Disbursements 
Shipping Companies 


by 


. INSURANCE 


(a) Premiums 

(b) Claims 

(c) Re-insurance 
(d) Other Transfers 


. TRAVEL 


(a) Private and Business (ex- 
cluding fares) 
INVESTMENT 
INCOME 
(a) Interest 
(b) Other 
come 
(c) Government Interest 
(d) Local Body Interest 


and 
Investment 


. GOVERNMENT 


(a) Government Expenditure 
Overseas (n.e.i.) 
MISCELLANEOUS CURRENT 
TRANSACTIONS 
(a) Commissions & Royalties 
(b) Rebates and Primages 
(c) Overseas Expenses 
N.Z. firms 
Personal Remittances 
Film Hire and Entertain 
ments 
Religious and Charitable 
Legacies 
Emigrants’ Transfers 


Transfers by Temporary | 
N.Z. | 
Trans- | 


Residents 
Other 
actions 


leaving 
Current 


Total Current 


Capital Items: 


1. 


. GOVERN MENT 


PRIVATE CAPITAL Remir- 
TANCES 

(a) Increasing Assets 
(b) Reducing, Liabilities 
CAPITAL 
MITTANCES 

(a) Increasing Assets 
(b) Reducing Liabilities 


. Locat Bopy Capitat Remirt- 


TANCES 
(a) Reducing Liabilities 


Total Capital 


Cook IsLAND IMPoRTS 


Total Payments 


| 
| 


Dividends | 
In- | 


of | 


RE- | 


138,832 | 
683 
22,038 | 
1,215 | 


154 | 
666 | 


1,258 | 


438 


21 


761 | 


301 


193,641 


~ 134,049 | 26,333 | 


U.S.A. & 
| American 
| Account 

Countries 


-_ , Nether- 
French | lands | All other 
| Monetary | Germany | yyonetary | Countries 
Area | | Area 


Other 
Sterling 
Area 


United 


Canada 
Kingdom 


Australia 


99,290 811 
662 
15,657 

1,027 | 


13,901 463 14° 


62 
30 


304 
405 | 


3,349 | 1,812 


1,193 | 
1,114 | 
2.409 | 


256 


670 | 
855 | 
17 
17 


422 
131 


124 
10 
759 


439 | 


307 
366 
61 | 118 
137} 154 | 
680 | 498 | 
620 | 2,129 | 
| | 


391 | 279 | 


133 | 136 | 








677 1 ial 1 | 





5,393 





3,182 1,716 125) 18. 





87 


18 
53; 8 1 





199,121 


12 : 
137,289 | 28,056 | 7,480 | 16,811 | 169 | 981 | 3,346. 
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(£N.Z. thousands) 


IV—EXCHANGE CONTROL—ANALYSIS OF TRANSACTIONS 
3. Balances with Countries, 1950 


FEBRUARY, 1951 





Australia 

\ustria 

Belgian M.A, 
ritish West 
Indies 

Burma 

Canada 

Ceylon 

Chile 

China 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Egypt 

Eire 

Fiji 

Finland 

French M.A. 

Germany 

Greece 

Hong Kong 

India 

Iran (Persia) 

Italy 

Japan 


Other 
Receipts 
) 


2372 
16 
9 
24 


Imports 


18,046 


4 
260 


117 
16 


3,564 


73 
60 
86 
20 
53 

oo 
1,746 


17 


105 
361 


Other 


Payments 


10,010 


1 
69 


355 
20 
14 

156 

239 
12 
59 


12 


Balances 
22,006 
117 
3,128 


499 
86 
721 
20 

61 
249 
785 
790 
i 
19 
1,970 
be 
+-10,052 
4,765 
441 
113 
1,495 
142 
1.681 
374 


Malaya and 
Singapore 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
, East Indies 
»» West Indies 
Norway 
Panama 
Philippines 
Poland 
Portugal 
Empire 
Siam 
South Africa 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Turkey 
USS: 
U.K. 
LS-A. 
Yugoslavia 
All other 
tries 


Total 


and 


coun 





Other 


Exports Receipts | 


Imports 


134 
401 
3,831 
11 
56 
2/5 
133 
59 
1,782 


261 
38 
23 487 

~= 1 

9 458 


811 


1 1 
70 | 4 
85 | 317 
384 5 
647 33 | 
46 | 1 
1,102 | 14 
129,167 | 13,213 
21,996 | 831 
sag. | — 


70 
3 
707 
918 
296 
| 15 
| 116,636 
14,344 


212 


115 | 


194,588 | 18,988 | 162,767 


387 


148 | 


Other 


Payments | Balances 


111 
3 
103 
? 


69 

625 

566 

324 

31 

1,110 
5,091 
6,031 

+ 583 


__ 14 \+ 390 


36,354 | 414,455 





(£N.Z. thousands) 


4. Réceipts and Payments—Monthly, 1950 





Jan. 


18,249 


Receipts: 
Exports 
Other 

Receipts 


Total 


1,744 
19,994 


Feb. 
17,500 


March 


22,648 


1.430 
24,078 


1,657 


19,157 


April 


17,582 


1,445 
19,027 


N 


22.079 14,186 | 11,685 


1,834 
23,913 


fay 


June 


1,699 


15,885. 


July Aug. 


10,486 
1.817 
13,501 


1,980 
12,466 


Oct. 


11,609 


Nov. 
12,666 


Sept. 
9,738 


1,138 
10,876 


1,278 
12,887 


1,539 


14,205 


Dec. TOTAL 


26,160 | 194,588 — 


1,426 
27,586 


18,988 
213,576 





Payments: 
Imports : 
Govt 
Other 
Govt: 
Interest 
Other 
(excl. 
imports ) 
All Other 
Total 
Surplus 
or deficit 


1,281 
10,958 


35 
bee 
1,960 


14,556 


15,437 


13,274 


1,752 


10,997 
641 
352 


2.140 
15,882 


799090 


17,431 


!-6,647 


169 
2,349 


12,158 


16,870 


1,999 


iz, 


100 


106 


IRS 


2.881 


6,543 


1,934 
13,196 


279 


1,184 
10,810 


1,246 
13,320 


9 605 


395 
3,297 


15,695 


1,071 
2,364 


18,606 


2,194 —6,140 


4,828 
11,184 


1,202 
13,136 


2,166 
13,310 


126 141 


—416 
1,881 


17,477, 


409 
2,791 


17,664 


366 
1,606 


6,601 —4,777 


17,589 16,169 | 199,121 


1,329 
12,366 


22,038 
140,730 


294 2,471 


178 
2.002 


4,727 
29,155 


3,384 +11,417 1-14,455 





(£N.Z. thousands) 


V—FOREIGN 


EXCHANGE 


Net Overseas Assets (Revised Series)* 





Last 
Wednesday 


in Month Total 


Reserve 
an 


1949 
Trading 


Banks 


Total 


1950 


Trading 
Banks 


Reserve 
an 


Reserve 


Total ras 


1951 


Trading 


_Banks ~—_ 


63,360 58,413 
67,304 
74,175 
82,285 
89,241 
87,016 
83,509 
78,402 
71,009 
68,843 


46,862 
49,179 
54,076 
58,362 
65,607 
68,411 
67,340 
66,099 
57,635 


54,916 


64,809 
69,865 
74,975 
77,728 
82,250 
79,987 
78,037 
71,747 
65,998 
62,165 
60,102 
59,738} 


84,819 
94,240 
89,636 
95,551 
97,296 
100,017 
100,344 
78,568 
72,804 
66,487 


50,770 
54,329 
58,227 
60,998 
65,652 
66,364 
62,756 
58,312 
54,832 
49,474 

* se 63,138 46,961 53.871 9.670 | 63,541 

a 66,052;  44.418+ 50.971¢  22.013+ 72,984+ 
* Foreign exchange and overseas investments held by the New Zealand banking system in respect of New Zealand business, less overseas liabilities. The Reserve Bank 


figures include not only sterling exchange as formerly, but also other foreign exchange holdings and overseas investments. 
x On and after 20th August, 1948, overseas assets and liabilities converted to N.Z. currency at rate, £Stg.100 = £N.Z.100. 


14,038 
15,536 
16,749 
16,730 
16,598 
13,623 
15,281 
13.435 
11,166 
12,691 
13,141 
15,3207 


16,498 
18,125 
20,100 
23,924 
23.634 
18,605 
16,169 
12,302 
13,374 
13,927 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


32,482 90,895 





+t Last Wednesday before Christmas 





FEBRUARY, 1951 27 
VI—SAVINGS BANKSt 
(£N.Z. thousands) Deposits and Withdrawals Source: Census and Statistics Department 
Post Office Trustee 


Year ended Excess of Interest . Excess of | Interest 
P r Wiad hey"? Depositors’ 7 atone? is Depositors’ 
31st March Decie p. ro Deposits a Credit Deposits Pace Deposits oan Credit 
raw 1 Over Ist Witenes j _ over 
Withdrawal March Withdrawals) March 





1947 72,381 62,747 9,633 3,094 141,242 17,306 14,698 2,608 678 
1948 72,553 68,660 3,893 3,307 148,442 16,137 15,622 514 724 
1949 70,691 67,723 2,968 3,439 154,849 15,994 15,748 246 747 
1950 77,963 73,306 657 3,821 %*170,982 17,616 16,234 1,381 791 


Monthly : 
1949— Dec. 6,922 6,436 167,354* 1,607 1,592 


1950—Jan. 4,978 4,426 ‘ 167,906* 1,048 1,007 

Feb. 5,603 6,278 - . 167,231* 1,320 1,427 7 34,161* 
Mar. 7,403 7,473 — 7 3,82 170,982 1,652 1660 - S 7 34,943 

Apr. 6,433 6,086 R 171,330* 1,569 1,414 5! 35,098* 
May 8,171 7,564 171,937* 2,017 1,701 ‘ 35,414* 
June 7,465 8,088 — 62 171,313* 1,825 70: 2 35,536* 
July 7,289 6,740 : 171,862* 1,761 522 2 35,775* 
Aug. 4,933 7,027 5 172,367* 1,776 ; 35,941* 
Sept. 7,097 6,763 3 172,702* 1,694 4 2 36,062* 
Oct. 7,267 7,127 < 172,841* 1,610 df 36,071* 
Nov. 6,868 7,277 172,433* 1,591 wi 38F 35,933* 
Dec. 7,847 7,501 F 172,778* 1,822 - SF 35,928* 


1951—Jan. 6,159 5,460 173,477* 


t Excluding National ee a and War Gratuity Accounts up to and including March, 1949 * Excluding interest accrued but not credited 

+ Excess of withdrawals depe 

mm Includes £7,655,000 repeentiting £11,448, 000 transferred on Ist Apri!, 1949, from War Gratuity Accounts, less withdrawals during Apri! and May, 1949, 
relating to these accounts, amounting to £3,793,000. These amounts are excluded from the deposits and withdrawals figures for the year ended 3ist 


March, 1950. 








| POST OFFICE AND TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS 








}£NZ {NZ 


june TOTAL DEPOSITS TOTAL WITHDRAWALS ia 


12 








1947 1948 1949 1948 1949 








EXCESS DEPOSITS OVER i DEPOSITORS’ CREDIT 
WITHDRAWALS Ps BALANCES* 


SS TRUSTEE 


YH. 


1947 1948 1949 1950 1948 1949 1950 





























q Exctuding £11,448,000 transferred from former War Gratuity Accounts § Excluding withdrawals from former War Gratuity Accounts. 
|| Excluding transactions relating to former War Gratuity Accounts * Excluding interest accrived but not credited 





FEBRUARY, 1951 
VII—ELECTRIC POWER SUPPLY 
1. Production and Consumption of Electric Power—All Authorities 
Including Power Generated by Authorities not Linked with the State Hydro-Electric Department 
Millions of units (1 unit = 1 Kilowatt hour.) Source: Census and Statistics Department 
Domestic | Commercial & Industrial Other Revenue Producing Non Revenue Producing | 





Year | an, : , - 5 | : | 
Eades | water | other | Industrial Water | Other 1 | airy | Street | Elec. | Elec.| Other | Supplied | Losses 
j : | Heating | Purposes | Motors Heating | Purposes Heating 





Lighting Tram-| Rail- Pur- | Free of on the 
ways ways | poses | Charge Lines 


13 | 3 


| | 
392. | 349 | 165 | 106 | 
1943 | 415 | 378 | 176 110 | 

1944 | 455 399 197 | 106 
1945 | 508 | 417 | 206 | 105 
| 


1942 | 366 

377 

419 
453 
458 
509 
539 
541 
606 





574 | 438 | 201 95 
468 | 182 | 102 
501 208 | | 112 


529 _| | 221 ; 48 | 121 50 


* Excludes Street Lighiing supplied free of charge (e.g. 1950—2.3 m. units). 





CONADOMDMONYO 





| 
549 | 449 | 180 102 
| 

















CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRIC POWER IN NEW ZEALAN 


YEAR ENDED 31° MARCH — 
NON REVENUE 
PRODUCING 


& OTHER 

REVENUE PRODUCING 
Uj} COMMERCIAL 

74 & INDUSTRIAL 


DOMESTIC 














1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 19 1958 











2. Daily Averages and Index Numbers of Electricity Taken or Generated 
for Distribution by Authorities Obtaining Supply from State Hydro-Electric Department 
Index Numbers: Base 1938-39 = 100 Daily Averages: Thousand Kilowatt hours 


Year Ended san NORTH ISLAND | SOUTH ISLAND DOMINION 


31st March Daily Average | Index No. Daily Average | Index No. | 
1945 | 3,716 | 159 1610 | 166 161 
1946 3,852 165 1,731 178 169 
| 
| 




















1948 4,118 177 1,921 198 6,040 183 
na 4,554 195 2,144 221 203 
19 


4,796 206 2,352 242 216 
Monthly 


1949— Dec. | 4,602 197 2,131 219 204 


1950—Jan. | 4,375 188 2,046 211 194 
Feb. | = 4:714 202 2,250 232 211 
Mar. | 4,802 206 2,421 249 7, 219 

4508 | 193 2,333 240 | 207 

4565 | 196 2,299 237 208 

4809 | 206 2,486 256 

5163 | 221 2,663 274 236 

5.287 | 227 2,660 274 241 

5068 | 217 2,523 260 230 

4/891 210 2,454 253 222 

4830 | 207 2434 | 251 220 

4627 | 198 2,233 230 208 


PRINTED IN NEW ZEALAND BY WHITCOMBE & TOMBS LIMITED 


1947 4,001 | 172 1918 | 198 179 




















